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Peter Penguin Talking 


THE OTHER EVENING when we were listening to 
Charlie McCarthy, I thought of a way to improve 
this page and I said to Oscar, “Oscar, listen, I have 
& an idea.” 
“Kill it young,” said Oscar. “It will give you less trouble.” 

“Trying to be funny, aren’t you? Well, you are just a silly seal and 
this is a good idea. We ought to have a guest on our page.” 

“Maybe. . . . Yes, maybe if we got some one important, some one 
really famous, people would read what we say. Let’s ask Dave Allerdice.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Oh, you and your silk hat! He’s a quarterback—a great quarterback, 
Princeton. Whom were you going to ask?” 

“An editor.” 

“Editors are stuffed shirts—comma chasers.” 

“No, a friend of mine went on a picnic with thirty-five editors and 
had a lot of fun.” 

“Thirty-five! Are there thirty-five?” 

“Yes, they were editors of Flyin’ High, a school magazine.” 

“Oh, so—so—so— 





Thirty-five editors of Flyin’ High 
Went to a picnic and fell in the pie.” 


“Oscar, it is fortunate you don’t like editors, because I hate to think 
what a good editor would say about such verse as that.” 

“It is good seal verse, but I don’t suppose editors like seals.” 

“Oh, yes, they do. Here is a book one editor just sent me that is all 
about seals. It is called FLipper, A Sea-Lion, and tells about a baby seal 
and how it grew up. The pictures are by Glen Rounds who did the 
story and drawings for ‘Whitey’s First Round-up.’ ” 

So I let Oscar have that book and he was quiet for a long, long time. 
The fact is, of course, that editors not only like seals but they must like 
animals in general very much because there are lots of new books about 
animals; and editors, you know, select which stories should be printed 
from all those that people write and tell. Some of these new animal 
books are so good you must not fail to see them. 

There is ANIMALS Nosopy Knows by Ivan T. Sanderson which has 
uncommonly fine pictures of very queer small animals this scientist has 
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met in far-away parts of the world. And he tells you about the habits 
and lives of these animals—that is, as much as he knows. There still 
seems to be plenty to be found out. If you think you would like to go 
into that business—learning about animals in remote parts of the world— 
you should look up On Sarart by Theodore Waldeck and Cutna’s 
ANIMAL Frontier by Clifford H. Pope. These are rather long books 
about the experiences of scientists on expeditions. 

Funny books about animals are funnier than ever. There is Rowena: 
THE SKATING Cow with pictures by Fritz Eichenberg who drew the 
Srory ParaDE cover this month and the illustrations for “Milimilina.” 
This is about a cow who wanted to roller-skate and what happened to 
her. There is a new Dr. Seuss book about 2n elephant, Horton Hatcues 
THE Ecc. Then there is Toco Toucan by William Bridges, Vanxa’s 
Donkey by Sonia Daugherty and, of course, THE Rassits’ Revence by 
Kurt Wiese with many more pictures. 

Some of these funny books would make good Christmas presents for 
younger brothers and sisters, and so would ANIMALS EVERYWHERE by 
the D’Aulaires, At THE Zoo by Irene Robinson and PETER AND THE 
Wor r by Serge Prokofieff. 

Now that everyone is getting ready to celebrate Book Week, Novem- 
ber 10-16, there are all kinds of books about. Ruth Sawyer who tells 
“Milimilina” for you in Story Parape this month, has a new book THE 
YeEaR OF JuBILo. Those of you who loved Lucinda in RoLLEr SkaTEs 
will be specially glad to see this because it tells more about Lucinda and 
her family. Doris Gates, who writes the story about Rikki this month, 
has a new book called BLue WiLLow about a little girl in California. 

A good many of the Penguin Clubs are planning to celebrate Book 
Week in one way or another. That reminds me that one of our new 
clubs began in a library. This happened in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
where some of the children reading the magazine in the town library 
decided to have a club. Just the next day I got news of a new club on 
the opposite side of the country at Bend, Oregon, which shows there 
are getting to be penguins all over. Send news of your clubs to Peter 
Penguin, % Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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CREATURES TOO LITTLE KNOWN 


By Laura E. Ricuarps 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Nobody ever heard a word 
About the Blundering Bison; 
He went out to tea, 
And asked for Bohea, 


When his hostess had nothing but Hyson. 





Nobody ever heard a word 

About the Doddering Duckbill; 
When meeting a King, 
It was not quite the thing 

To say, “Here’s wishing you luck, Bill 
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Nobody ever heard a word 
About the Contemptuous Cheetah; 
He met with a Lynx, 


And said blandly, “Methinks 
Your name should be Peppery Petah!” 
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Rikki needs more than bait 
and tackle to catch a fish 


RIKKI GOES FISHING 


By Doris Gates 
Illustrated by Richard Holberg 


Rixxt’s FATHER was a fisherman, the best fisherman in Santa 
Cruz. Anyway, that’s what Rikki thought. Every morning long 
before the sun was up, Rikki’s father went down to the wharf 
where his boat and the boats of the other fishermen were tied. 
There he would load his boat with nets and start out into the 
deep, dark ocean far away from land. 

Most of all things in the world, Rikki wanted to go fishing 
with his father. But Rikki was only seven years old, and so his 
father said to him whenever he asked, “You are much too little. 
Wait until you have grown as big as Joe. Then I shall have two 
fine sons to help me.” 

Now Joe, Rikki’s brother, was eleven years old and almost 
a man. This summer, for the first time, Joe had gone with his 
father every morning just like a regular fisherman. He would 
come swaggering up from the boat when it got in around noon, 
and tell Rikki about the size of the day’s catch. Sometimes he 
threw in a story of some danger narrowly escaped, such as a 
shark or a heavy blow. 

Always, Rikki listened with wide eyes, and always when Joe 
had finished his tale, he would say, “I want to go next time. I 
want to go out fishing, too.” 

But at this, Joe would laugh, a taunting, teasing laugh, and 
say to Rikki, “The sea’s no place for kids. You couldn’t catch 
a fish, anyway. You’re much too little.” 
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That’s the way it always was, and every day Rikki grew more 
and more determined to prove to his father and Joe that he was 
not too little to catch a fish. 

So one day, after his father and Joe had been gone in the boat 
a long time and Rikki’s mother was talking over the back fence 
with her neighbor, Rikki decided that he would prove once and 
for all that he was big enough to catch a fish. So he went out to 
the garage and there he found a fishing line. It was neatly coiled 
and there was a perfectly good hook and a heavy lead sinker 
fastened at one end. It was all ready to go fishing. Rikki picked 
it up and started with it down to the wharf. 

It wasn’t far to the wharf, not over half a mile by the road. 
But Rikki didn’t take the road. He followed along the edge of 
the beach where he could play tag with the breakers and step 
on the seaweed to make it pop. But he didn’t dawdle. He had to 
catch that fish before Joe and his father came home. 

By and by, he came to the wharf. It stretched a long way out 
into the deep, deep water. It was so strong that automobiles 
could drive out onto it, and there were quite good-sized build- 
ings standing on it, too. 

Rikki marched along over the heavy planks holding himself 
very straight. It was the first time he had ever been out on the 
wharf all by himself and he was having a fine time. It even 
seemed that he was getting bigger and bigger as he went farther 
and farther out upon the wharf. No one was paying the slightest 
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attention to him, either. Perhaps he wasn’t so little after all! 

Suddenly, Rikki found himself almost at the end of the wharf. 
He looked back and saw that he had come a long way from 
shore. He looked again at the end of the wharf, and all at once 
he decided that it wouldn’t be a very good place for a boy who 
was supposed to be too little to catch a fish. Besides he knew his 
father would never allow him to go to the very edge. Certainly, 
not alone. 

But still he just had to catch that fish. What was he to do? 

While he stood there wondering, a man in very dirty over- 
alls stopped beside him. He smelled fishy, but his smile was all 
right. 

“Going fishing, young sprout?” he asked Rikki. 

Rikki nodded and held up the coiled line. 

“Got any bait?” asked the man. 

Rikki shook his head. He had forgotten about bait. 

“Come over here, and I'll fix you up with some,” said the 
man, good-naturedly. 

So Rikki followed him over to one of the buildings, and 
there the man gave him a hunk of bait. 

“There,” said the man. “that ought to land you a fish.” 

“Thank you,” said Rikki. “I want to catch a fish very much.” 

The man laughed. “Well, the ocean’s full of ’em. Go to it. 
Your chances are as good as anyone’s.” 

But Rikki didn’t know where to “go to it.” He knew he 
shouldn’t go near the edge of the wharf by himself. But how 
could he put his line out if he didn’t go near the edge? And 
how could he catch a fish if he didn’t put his line out? 

All at once, right at his feet, Rikki saw a knot-hole. It was 
about the size of his two fists put together. It was a really beauti- 
ful knot-hole almost in the exact middle of the wharf, just five 
planks from the end. Rikki dropped to his knees and squinted 
into it with one eye. Yes, there was the ocean rising and falling 
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and slopping against the piles of the wharf. It looked deep, quite 
deep enough for a big fish to swim in. It looked exactly the way 
the water did at the very edge. 

Rikki got busy. First he baited his hook, then he very care- 
fully uncoiled some of the line, and last of all he lowered the 
line through the knot-hole into the water. He squinted again 
into the hole to be sure that everything was going all right, then 
let out a great deal more line and settled back comfortably to 
wait for his fish. 

Sometimes people came by and smiled at Rikki and even 
laughed out loud, but Rikki was used to having people smile at 
him, so he just smiled back and bobbed his line up and down. 
Once in a while he would pull the hook clear of the water and 
squint at it to see if the bait was still there. If it didn’t look just 
right, he would pull it clear up to the wharf and put on fresh 
bait. 

He had been sitting there quite a while when, all of a sudden, 
he felt a little jerk on the line. Rikki gave it a little pull. And 
then he felt a strong yank at the other end of the line, and he 
had to hang on with all his might. But Rikki had watched Joe 
when he was fishing from the wharf and he knew what to do. 
He let out a little more line and a little more line, and when the 
yanking wasn’t so strong, he began to pull the line in. It pulled 
hard and Rikki knew that at the end of it was a good-sized fish. 

Hand over hand, the line came in. And now a crowd of peo- 
ple had gathered around Rikki and every one was laughing fit 
to burst. Rikki wondered why they were all laughing so hard. 
There was nothing funny about catching a fish. 

Now, the fish was dangling above the water; Rikki could 
catch a glimpse of it through the knot-hole. And it was a big 
one. It was five times as big as a can of sardines. It was bigger 
than any fish Joe had ever caught fishing from the wharf. It was 
TOO BIG TO GO THROUGH THE KNOT-HOLE! 
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“STAVING TROUBLE?” SAID A VOICE BESIDE HIM 
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Rikki now knew why every one was laughing. He didn’t 
know what to do. He just knew he wasn’t going to cry even if 
he did feel like it. But how was he ever to get hold of that fish? 

“What’s the matter, young sprout, having trouble?” said a 
voice beside him. Rikki looked up into the face of the man who 
had given him the bait. 

“My fish,” said Rikki, trying to keep his voice steady. “It’s 
too big to go through the knot-hole.” 

The man knelt close beside him and squinted down at the 
fish. 

“Tell you what,” he said. “Lower your fish back into the 
water and keep your line taut, and I'll get it for you in a jiffy.” 

So Rikki lowered the fish back into the water and held the 
line taut, while the man ran down the steps at the side of the 
wharf and got into a boat tied to the float there. 

Rikki kept one eye glued to the knot-hole and after what 
seemed a Icng time to him, the bow of the man’s boat came into 
sight. Rikki saw the man lift the line out of the water and there 
was the fish flapping on the end of it. Quickly the man un- 
hooked the fish and dropped it into the boat. 

In no time at all, he was standing in front of Rikki with the 
fish. It was a beauty, all wet and shiny. Proudly Rikki hooked 
his fingers through its gills. It was so big that when Rikki 
lowered his hand the fish’s tail flapped against his heels. 

Just then he heard a familiar voice calling his name. Rikki 
turned and there were his father and Joe. The boat had come 
in while Rikki was getting his fish and he had been too excited 
to notice. 

“What are you doing out here alone?” demanded his father 
and his bushy black eyebrows were pulled close together in a 
fierce frown. 

Rikki ran to him, holding the flapping fish out in front of him. 

“You see,” he cried, not paying any attention to the frown, 
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“you see, I am mot too small to catch a fish. And I didn’t go near 
the edge of the wharf, I caught it through a knot-hole.” 

Rikki’s father looked at the fish and his frown disappeared. 
Joe looked at the fish and shrugged and walked away. Rikki just 
looked at his father and his eyes were big with pleading. 

“Not many people can catch a fish through a knot-hole,” he 
said. 

“That is the truth, my son,” said his father and he smiled. 

“Now will you take me out in the boat?” asked Rikki. 

His father thought a moment, then said, “Yes, tomorrow, if 





RIKKI SAT DOWN, HIS FISH AT HIS FEET 


you promise not to get in our way, you can go with Joe and 
me. But now you must wait there by the warehouse until we 
have unloaded the catch.” 

Obediently, but slowly, Rikki went over to the warehouse 
and sat down, his back against the building, his fish at his feet. 
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He could see Joe helping his father haul on the ropes that lifted 
the big baskets full of fish up out of the boat. That was the day’s 
catch and now it would be sold to the fish dealers, and with the 
money it brought Rikki and his family would be fed and clothed 
and sheltered. And Joe had helped. He was a regular fisherman 
helping his father to earn the family’s bread. That’s what Rikki 
had wanted to do. That’s why he had wanted to go out in the 
boat. Because when you helped earn your living, you were al- 
most a man, like Joe. When you could make your living all by 
yourself, then you became a man, like Rikki’s father. 

Rikki knew it would be many years before he became a man, 
but he had wanted to prove this day that he was almost one. 
And somehow he had failed. His father had been proud of his 
fishing, true enough, but he hadn’t really understood what it 
had meant to Rikki. And Joe had made no comment at all. 

Rikki sat there thinking while another basket of fish rose to 
the level of the wharf and was dumped. Then suddenly he rose, 
picked up his fish and walked steadily to where Joe and his 
father were working. Silently he waited behind them until the 
third basket of fish was lifted from the boat. Then Rikki stepped 
forward and laid his fish on the top of the load. 

“What are you trying to do, Rikki?” cried his father. “Out 
of our way!” 

Rikki didn’t answer. He was looking proudly at his fish and 
wondering how much it would add to the weight of the day’s 
catch. Perhaps it would bring as much as ten cents and that 
would buy a lot of things. Just then a hand shot out and seized 
the fish off the pile. Rikki’s father was holding it out to him. 

“Here,” he said, “it’s your first fish. Take it home and show 
it to your mother.” 

But Rikki shook his head. “Does Joe keep the fish he catches?” 
he asked. 

For a long minute Rikki’s father studied him. Then he 
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tossed the fish back into the day’s catch where it slid down into 
the slippery pile and became just one among hundreds. 

“T see how it is,” he said to Rikki. ““Now, there is a new man 
in the family. From now on, Joe and I will not have to work 
so hard. And if we don’t look out, you'll be a better fisherman 
than both of us put together. For of all the long line of men in 
our family who have been fishermen, you’re the first one to 
catch a fish through a knot-hole. Move over, Joe, and let Rikki 
help you haul on that line.” 

Rikki looked doubtfully at Joe, a little fearful as to how his 
big brother would receive this order. But Joe was grinning at 
him in a very friendly way. He even held out the rope to him. 

“You cen lower the basket into the boat yourself,” he said. 
And Rikki did, feeling that now at last he was almost a man. 
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MILIMILINA 
The Story of a Spanish Cinderella 


By RutH SAWYER 


Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 


Once THERE was a miller who had one daughter. She was 
beautiful, and as kind, as gentle, as she was good to look upon. 
But there was no woman to tend the house, for the mother had 
died. So the miller said, “Conchita mia, I will go a-wooing and 
bring you back a very nice mam’ita.” 

But the stepmother he brought was cruel, cruel. She brought 
a daughter of her own, too, for good measure; and she was ugly 
and evil, proud and greedy. 

From the moment the two stepped over the threshold, every- 
thing was changed in a house where contentment and kindness 
had been the handmaidens. The ugly one, Juana, had everything 
soft, soft. Conchita had everything hard, hard. She pastured the 
sheep; she gathered the lena for the fire; she spun the flax and 
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scoured the pots. She slept in the kitchen and had for her bed 
straw, while the ugly one slept in Conchita’s bed. 

But never a word she said in complaint. She was the wise as 
well as the gentle one. Did not the Spanish have a saying that 
ran: “A man never sees over the shoulder of the woman he has 
just married.” 

For the stepmother was clever, very clever. She kept behind 
her all the work and blows she put upon Conchita, turning only 
the falsely kind face when the man was about. 

One night the stepmother said to Conchita, “Go to the mill 
and grind flour for tomorrow’s baking. Go quickly and grind 
plenty.” 

Now, it was very dark. So that she need not go alone, Con- 
chita picked up the kitten, Milimilina, and together they went. 
They unlocked the door, and locked it behind them. They 
lighted the lantern and set it swinging from a rafter. They put 
grain in the hopper and opened the water-gate to set the mill- 
wheel turning. 

While the grain was grinding Conchita made cakes for supper. 
She made one big cake for herself and a little one for Mili- 
milina. 

She was putting the flour in the sack when there came a great 
knocking at the door. 

““Tras—tras!” 

“Who is there?” 

“The devil, himself.” 

“What do you want?” 

“To come in.” 

“Milimilina, what shall I say?” 

Conchita was frightened. She had never come up with the 
devil before. 

“Say that whoever enters must bring with him a dress em- 
broidered all over with roses of every color.” 
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Conchita said it over again for the devil. Silence, silence. 

Again came the knocking, “Tras—tras!” 

“Who is there?” 

“The devil, himself.” 

“What do you want?” 

“To bring you the dress with the roses.” 

“Milimilina, what shall I say now?” 

“Tell him to push it under the door.” 

The devil did that. The dress was beautiful, beautiful. 

“Tras—tras! 

“Who is there?” 

“The devil, himself.” 

“What do you want?” 

“To come in.” 

“Milimilina, what shall I say?” 

“Say he must bring you a dress of gold.” 

Conchita said it over again for the devil. Silence, silence. 

Again came the knocking, ““Tras—tras!” 

“Who is there?” 

“The devil, himself.” 

“What do you want?” 

“To bring you the dress of gold.” 

“Milimilina, what shall I say?” 

“Say nothing. Go to the window. Fling it wide. Stand with 
your arms spread to make of yourself the sign of the cross and 
cry loudly: “Mary, Jesus and Joseph!” 

Conchita did this. It was too much for the devil. He ran— 
fast. And Conchita had her dresses, the one of roses and the one 
of gold. She hid them, high in the grain loft. 

Soon, there came riding through that part of the country the 
King’s son, the Infante Carlos. In the city close by, the rich 
people gave a great ball in his honor. 

“We will go,” said the stepmother to the ugly one. And all 
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the money they could scrape and pinch and beg from the 
miller was spent to dress up Juana, but it didn’t do her much 
good. 

The night of the ball came. They went. 

“Come,” said Milimilina to the gentle one, “now, we will go.” 

“How?” 

“You shall put on the dress of roses. You shall sit in the 
rocking-chair and I will draw you.” That is the way they went. 

The Infante Carlos saw her the instant she entered the ball- 
room. “You are ravishing. You are beautiful. You are the most 
beautiful one in this great room.” And he danced the bolero 
with her. 

The King’s son had such a good time at that ball that the next 
night they gave him another. Conchita put on the dress of gold. 

The Infante Carlos saw Conchita even before she entered 
the room, for he was waiting for her. “You are the most beauti- 
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THE KING'S SON CAME RIDING 
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ful one in all the world!” And he danced every dance with her. 
He would not let her go. He caught at her little feet to try and 
stay her. One slipper came off in his hand; and Conchita rode 
back in the rocking-chair all the way, leaving one slipper in the 
King’s son’s hand. 

The next day he hunted the country-side over to find the 
one whom the slipper would fit. He came to the mill. He found 
Conchita. “You are my beautiful one. I go back to tell my 
father, the King. After seven days I return to marry you.” 

Now the stepmother and the ugly one must know how Con- 
chita came by those dresses. Iwo tongues clacked at her until 
she told. 

“Tonight, you shall go to the mill and grind the flour for the 
morrow’s baking,” the stepmother said to Juana. “And take the 
cat. She has something to do about it, I'll wager.” 

So Juana picked up Milimilina. They went to the mill. They 
unlocked the door and locked it behind them. They lighted the 
lantern and set it swinging from a rafter. They put grain in the 
hopper and set the millwheel turning. And while the grain 
ground, the ugly one made cakes for supper. She made big cakes 
and ate them, every one. 


CONCHITA PUT ON 
THE DRESS OF GOLD 
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While she was still eating there came a great knocking at the 
door. ““Tras—tras!” 

“Who is there?” 

“The devil, himself.” 

“What do you want?” 

“T want to come in.” 

“Milimilina, what shall I tell him?” 

“Tell him to come in. The two of you are a good match.” 

So the door was unbolted. In came the devil. He clapped a 
big horn in the middle of the ugly one’s forehead. Then he ran 
away, laughing. You could hear him laughing along the river 
and into the night. 

Juana went home with the horn. “It doesn’t improve you 
any,” said her mother. “Where are the dresses?” 

But there was none, none. 

On the day of the wedding 
came the chambermaids from 
the Queen, to dress the bride. 

“She is lovely, lovely,” 
they whispered. 

When they had attired her 
they left to wait and pray 
until the King’s son should 
fetch her. And when they 
had gone there came the step- 
mother and her ugly one. 
Together they undressed 
Conchita. They rolled her 
upon the bed and tied her to 
the bed-posts. Then Juana 
put on the wedding things 
and covered her ugly face 
with the veil. 
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“IT DOESN’T IMPROVE YOU ANY,” SAID HER MOTHER 


When the King’s son came it was Juana who was lifted into 
the coach beside him. It was Juana he kissed tenderly through 
the veil. It was to Juana he said, “How high and sharp your 
forehead has grown, my sweet. How sharp and burning are 
your eyes!” 

As they rode, all the horsemen were astounded to see that a 
smal] kitten was running beside the steps of the coach. Running, 
running; crying, crying: 


Miau... Miau... 
The One in the coach is as ugly as sin. 


The beautiful One is a captive within. 
Miau... Miau... 
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Over and over, over and over, like the wheels of the coach 
went the crying. At last, the Infante Carlos heard. At last, he 
looked out. 

“Why, my sweet, look at that small kitten, and hear her cry- 
ing. What can she be saying?” 

But the veiled bride would not answer. 

“Stop the coach!” ordered the Infante. 

The coach stopped. Straight to the open door came Mili- 
milina. She put her two tiny paws on the steps. She stared with- 
out blinking into the eyes of the King’s son. She said very 
plainly: 


Miau...Miau... 
The One in the coach is as ugly as sin. 


The beautiful One is a captive within. 
Miau...Miau... 


The king’s son snatched away the veil. There she sat—Juana 
—ugly, ugly, with the devil’s horn for good measure. 

The Infante Carlos took one long look and said, “Basta!” 
And he said, “Maldita!” And he said, “Abominacion!” With 
one drawing of his sleeves across his eyes he wiped away the 
horrid sight of Juana. Then he jumped from the coach. He ran 
all the way back to the mill-house to find Conchita. 

And there was a wedding. Milimilina was there. She sang her 
purring song and it was louder than nothing. And— 


The wedding took hours, 

the whole world was there; 
there was feasting and dancing 
and plenty to share; 

and the gypsies they danced 
till their brown feet were bare. 
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THE COWBOY’S LAMENT 
Illustrated by Glen Rounds 
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Wrapped up in white lin-en as_ cold as the clay. 
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2. “I see by your outfit that you are a cowboy” — 
These words did he say as I boldly stepped by. 
“Come sit down beside me and hear my sad story; 
I am shot in the breast and I know I must die. 


3. “It was once in the saddle I used to go dashing, 
It was once in the saddle I used to go gay; 
First to the dram-house and then to the card-house; 
Got shot in the breast and I am dying today. 


4. “Oh, beat the drum slowly and play the fife lowly, 
Play the dead march as you carry me along; 
Take me to the graveyard, there lay the sod o’er me, 
For I’m a young cowboy and I know I’ve done wrong. 


5. “Get six jolly cowboys to carry my coffin; 
Get six pretty maidens to bear up my pall. 
Put bunches of roses all over my coffin, 
Put roses to deaden the sods as they fall. 


6. “Then swing your rope slowly and rattle your spurs lowly, 
And give a wild whoop as you carry me along; 
And in the grave throw me and roll the sod o’er me, 
For I’m a young cowboy and I know I’ve done wrong.” 


Reprinted by permission of the authors from Cowsoy Sones by 
John A. and Alan Lomax. Copyright by The Macmillan Company. 
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HITEY’S FIRST ROUND-UP 


By Gen Rounps 
Illustrated by The Author 


Now Wurrey was ten years old, or thereabouts. He had a 
hand-me-down Stetson hat with a rattlesnake-skin hatband and 
a pair of fancy stitched high-heeled boots, but even with all 
these trappings he wasn’t any great shakes for size. 

Nevertheless, he’d been living with Uncle Torwal on the 
ranch for several years now, and considered himself practically 
a full-fledged cowboy. He’d even practiced until he could walk 
almost as bow-legged as any cowboy in the outfit! 

“Reckon you'll be wanting me to go along on the round-up 
tomorrow, won’t you, Uncle Torwal?” he said one day. 

“What makes you reckon such a thing as that?” Uncle Tor- 
wal wanted to know. 

“Well,” said Whitey, “I’m just about a top hand, I figure.” 

“Well, you'd better think again, then,” Uncle Torwal 
grinned. “Chances are the first day out you’d get us into some 
kind of a jackpot that’d take a week to untangle.” 

“Naw, I wouldn’t Uncle Torwal!” said Whitey. “Honest, 
I'd be mighty careful to mind just what you told me so I 
wouldn’t be any trouble at all!” 
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Uncle Torwal thought it over for a while. “Well, I reckon 
you've got to start some time,” he said doubtfully. “Get your 
bed-roll ready to go. But mind, the first bobble you make I’m 
a-going to send you back!” 

“I won't make any bobble,” Whitey promised him and tore 
off to find a tarp’ to roll his bed in. 

Long before sunup next morning every one on the ranch was 
up and stirring. The cowboys rolled their round-up beds and 
threw them on the cook wagon after breakfast and went on to 
the corrals to catch up their horses. 

Whitey was walking importantly over to throw his on with 
the others when Uncle Torwal stopped him. “What you got in 
there?” he wanted to know. 

“Just my bed,” Whitey told him. 

“Looks mighty big to me,” Uncle Torwal grunted. “Unroll 
it and let me look at it.” 

Whitey untied the rope and rolled the canvas out. Inside he 
had seven quilts which cowboys call soogans, two horse blankets, 
a feather pillow and a piece of carpet. 

“Listen, old timer, four soogans is enough for any cowhand. 
Take out the rest and leave them.” 

“Yessir!” Whitey said, and did as he was told. After he’d 
gotten that taken care of, he hurried around to the calf pasture 
to catch up old Spot. 








THE ROUND-UP COOK DROVE OFF 
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Any other morning Spot would have been waiting at the 
pasture gate, ready for the bridle, but this morning he had other 
ideas. He skittered around and snorted and refused to be caught. 
Whitey got madder and madder. Finally, he went back to the 
stable to see if maybe Uncle Torwal would help him. 

“If’n you’re going to be a cowboy you've got to catch your 
own horse,” Uncle Torwal told him. “Get a pan of oats and 
toll him up with that. If the other fellers are gone when you’re 
ready, come on over to the old stage crossing on Hay Crick. 
That’s where the first camp will be. It’s less’n ten miles and you 
know where the old road goes. But don’t go taking any short 
cuts, now. You foller ’round by the road.” 

“Yessir,” Whitey told him, and went for a pan of oats. 

He held his rope behind him and shook the oat pan and Spot 
came trotting up. But he still wasn’t ready to be caught. He’d 
monkey around until he could reach out and get a mouthful of 
oats, then he’d whirl and gallop off across the pasture. 

Whitey saw the riders go out to start their day’s circle. Later, 
Catfish Smith, the round-up cook, climbed up on the high 
spring seat of the chuck wagon and hollered at his four-horse 
team and drove off. The horse wrangler with the bunch of 
extra saddle horses that cowboys call the remuda followed along 
behind. And, still, Whitey hadn’t caught his horse. It wasn’t 
until he was mad enough to have cat fits, and everybody else 
was long gone, that Spot got tired of the game and let himself 
be caught. Whitey saddled up and pulled the cinch extra tight 
just for spite, and started out alone. 

Once actually on the way to the round-up, however, Whitey 
felt better and started thinking that there was really no reason 
why he should go around by the road. He was practically a cow- 
boy, wasn’t he? And cowboys didn’t go around by the roads 
when they wanted to go places. So he started across country. 

After he’d ridden a few miles he came on an old buffalo wal- 
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low. Quite often there are old Indian arrowheads to be found 
in such places, so he got off to take a look. A few minutes 
searching convinced him there were none here, so he decided 
he’d better be on his way. But when he looked around for Spot, 
Spot was gone! 

Whitey had been riding with his bridle reins tied together, 
and when he got off he’d forgotten to throw them over Spot’s 
head and drop them on the ground. Now, a Western horse is 
trained to stand and wait if the reins are dropped on the ground, 
but if they are left over his neck, he’ll go away and leave you. 

Here was a pickle, for sure. Spot would go back to the ranch, 
Whitey knew, so there was nothing for him to do but walk 
back, too. So he hitched up his belt and started walking. From 
the top of the next rise he saw Spot just going out of sight over 
the next ridge, already a mile away. 

After that Whitey was alone in the middle of the prairie. He 
stomped along, madder than a hornet, and tried to remember 
some of the terrible things he’d heard Catfish Smith mutter to 
his horses. Here it was his first day on 
the round-up and already he’d let him- 
self be set afoot like any greenhorn. 

And then his feet started to hurt. His 
high-heeled boots were fine for riding, 
but they were never made to walk in. 
Before he’d gone a mile he had blisters on 
both heels. And it was a long way to 
walk home. 

And as if that wasn’t trouble enough, 
when Whitey limped up over a little 
knoll, he came face to face with a bunch 
of range cattle. So now, besides being 
mad and footsore, he was scared. For he 
knew that wild cattle won’t bother a man 
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on a horse, but he didn’t know what they’d do to one that was 
on foot. 

There were no trees to climb, nor any fences to get behind, 
so he stood still and wondered what in the world he should do. 

The cattle threw up their heads when they saw him, and 
started edging toward him. He didn’t dare run, and when he 
tried to yell at them he found that for some reason he couldn’t 
make a sound. They came up and stood in a circle watching 
him and he watched them. Now and again, one of the critters 
would give a low bellow and paw dirt in the air. Whitey would 
gladly have given his Stetson hat, with the rattlesnake hatband, 
and his fancy stitched boots to have been some place else. 

Just when he’d about given up hope of ever getting home 
again, he saw Uncle Torwal riding his way leading Spot. Uncle 
Torwal hollered and waved his hat and the cattle moved off. 

“Find the walking kinda crowded?” Uncle Torwal asked, 
grinning. 

“Yes, just a mite,” Whitey said, hoping he didn’t look as 
scared as he felt. 

“If'n you'd just hollered and waved your hat those critters 
would have gone on away. But standing so still like you were, 
made them curious.” 

“They looked mean,” Whitey said as he climbed into the 
saddle. 

Uncle Torwal didn’t say any more and they rode on toward 
camp, but Whitey knew he was in disgrace, and he didn’t know 
that there was much he could do about it. Acting like a green- 
horn twice on the day of his first round-up was pretty bad. 

When they came in sight of the chuck wagon, there was al- 
ready a big herd of cattle gathered on the flat a little way off, 
and the cowboys were eating their dinner, squatted on the 
ground around Catfish Smith’s dutch ovens. 

When they’d eaten, Whitey expected to be sent back, but 
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instead Uncle Torwal set him to dragging up wood for the cook 
fire and the branding fire. There were cotton wood trees near- 
by where he gathered dry limbs and dragged them up on the end 
of a rope from his saddle horn. 

When he had gathered enough for both fires he sat on his 
horse and watched the branding. A cowboy would ride into the 
herd and after some maneuvering around would flip his noose 
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around a calf’s legs and drag him out to the branding fire with 
the mother following anxiously behind. 

“Quarter Circle Z!” the cowboy would sing out, or “Hash- 
knife” or “Turkey Track,” depending on what brand the old 
cow wore, and while Uncle Torwal took the proper branding 
iron out of the fire, Birdlegs Smith and another cowboy grabbed 
the calf and stretched it on the ground. Uncle Torwal would 
slap the hot iron on the calf’s side, the calf would bellow, more 
surprised than hurt, and a few minutes later he’d be up and 
tearing across the flat plumb indignant at having his owner’s 
mark put on him this way. 

Whitey was sitting there swinging the loop in his rope, wish- 


THE COW TURNED 4 \ 
HEAD OVER HEELS , 
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ing they’d put him on a real job, when Uncle Torwal slapped 
the iron onto a black calf that let out a bellow you could hear 
half a mile. At that his mother busted out of the herd with her 
head down and her tail straight up. It was plain to see that she 
was intending to clean up the men on the ground around the 
fire. 

Now a bull shuts his eyes and charges blind, so it’s not hard 
to dodge him. But an old cow doesn’t make that mistake. So 
Uncle Torwal and the men were scrambling to get out of there 
quick. Except for Whitey, there didn’t happen to be any one 
on a horse near enough to stop her. 

To get to the fire she had to pass Whitey and Spot. When 
Whitey looked back and saw her, he swung his loop at her to 
head her off and accidentally caught her head in the noose. Spot 
was about half asleep, but when the rope went past his head he 
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remembered his cowhorse days and braced himself. The cow 
hit the end of the rope with a crash and turned head over heels, 
landing on her side almost in the branding fire. By the time she 
gathered her wits, more men had ridden up to drive her off. 
Naturally, the cowboys admired Whitey’s quick work with 
his rope, and he didn’t tell them it was an accident. After the 
excitement died down Uncle Torwal said to him, “Reckon that 
makes us even now, cowboy. If’n you haven’t anything else to 
do you can tend the brandin’ fire and keep tally for me.” 
“Yessir!” said Whitey. “That'd suit me just fine!” 


WHAT AM I? 


Perhaps you think I am a very strange animal. I am three times 
as tall as a man, I have a body like that of a horse, neck and 
shoulders like a camel’s, ears like those of a cow, a tail like a 
lion’s, and legs like a deer’s. My coat is spotted like a leopard’s 
coat. I have a slim face with two little horn-like projections 
above my forehead, and I have two great soft eyes like those of 
a calf. Long ago people called me the camelopard, but now I 
have a name which comes from an Arabian word meaning “the 
lovely one.” 

I have a long upper lip with an eighteen-inch tongue, both of 
which help me eat leaves from the tops of trees. 

I walk very slowly, but I can gallop faster than a horse can 
follow. I depend upon my long legs to take me away from 
danger, but I can strike out swiftly with my sharp front hoofs 
and kick with power and speed with my hind legs. 

I do not moo, or bleat, or grunt or growl. Since I have no 
voice box I cannot make even the slightest sound. 

Now do you know me? (Giraffe) 

—Etuet FE. Hickox 
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JUST BECAUSE— 





—THE COOK MISTOOK THE CATNIP FOR THE TEA! 
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BLACK LAVA 


A Mexican Apventure by EvizaBpetH CoatsworTH 


Tue Story so Far: When Tonio and his dog Vigilante go out 
to tend the goats, his little sister, Nina, goes with them. Tonio 
promises his mother that he will guard Nina well against the 
ghosts and thieves who are said to roam on the Pedregal, a desert 
of black lava near Mexico City. Out on the Pedregal, Tonio 
makes toys of twigs to amuse Nina until he notices that some of 
the goats are missing. W hile Tonio is away hunting for the stray 
goats, a ragged stranger appears and tries to take away the tor- 
tilla that Nina is eating. Nina screams. She is not so much 
frightened as angry that someone should take her food. 


Part Two 


W uere Have those runaways gone to?” Tonio was thinking 
as he searched. “That he-goat is a sly one! When he slips away, 
I wear my feet out hunting for him!” 

Just then he heard a far-off scream. His heart stopped beating. 
Nina! Nina in trouble! He turned and ran back in the direction 


from which he had come as straight as a bee flies to its hive, 
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Illustrated by Wilfrid Bronson 


leaping over the cracks in the lava, springing up the swales of 
stone, breaking his way past the low branches of the little 
peppers. His straw hat fell off but Toro did not notice. The 
rough lava cut his feet where they were unprotected by his 
sandals, but he did not feel the cuts. Breathless he topped the 
rise and found Nina still holding tight to the basket which the 
ragged stranger was still trying to coax away from her. 

At the sound of the boy’s running feet the man swung around 
to meet Tonio. There was a frightened look in his eyes—the 
look of an animal who has been cornered. When he saw that the 
newcomer was only a boy he looked relieved. 

“I am hungry,” he said simply. “I have had nothing to eat 
since last night. But the little one does not understand.” 
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All his life Tonio had heard stories of the fugitives who some- 
times hid from their enemies or from the police in the wastes of 
the Pedregal, but this was the first one he had ever seen. It was 
not hard to guess that this man with his frightened look and 
bloody arm was trying to hide here. Tonio knew so little of the 
world that he scarcely wondered what the man had done. He 
was a human being in trouble. That was all Tonio thought of. 
Quickly, he spoke to Nina and she let him take the basket, 
without further protest. 


“Here, Sefior,” he said politely, “you may have all my tor- 
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NINA SUDDENLY HELD OUT HER TORTILLA 
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tilla and half of Nina’s. She shall have more milk instead.” 

The man’s hand closed on the food hungrily, yet politely, 
without snatching, and he murmured a blessing. Tonio’s pity 
grew. He took Nina’s cup and went to the white goat which 
was the gentlest in the flock and milked her into the cup and 
brought it back to the man. 

“Drink, Sefior,” he said. 

The man gulped down the milk and wiped his mouth on the 
back of his hand. 

“Ah,” he sighed, “I feel stronger. I was almost done for.” 
Tonio filled the cup again and the stranger drank it more slowly. 

A distant barking marked where Vigilante was bringing in the 
lost goats. As he came near the dog smelled a new scent and 
came up, bristling and growling. 

“Down, Vigilante!” Tonio commanded, and the dog dropped 
to his belly, lying with his eyes fixed on the stranger and his 
lips drawn back from his teeth in a warning grin. 

Nina suddenly held out the half tortilla which she had been 
grasping. Surely she was too young to understand anything of 
what was happening, but she too wanted now to give. The man 
took it humbly. 

“May God reward you,” he said to the little girl. “I wish I 
had something to give you, in return, but I have nothing.” 

Nina gave him a goat, made out of sticks. 

Just then Vigilante raised his head and gave a low growl, 
looking in the direction from which the man had come. They 
could hear voices. 

“They are coming!” the stranger said in a low tone, and added 
in desperate haste, “there are three of them, neighbors of mine, 
bad men all of them! Last night they committed a robbery and 
this morning, so early that I had not yet eaten, I happened to be 
passing by the house where they had been and saw them coming 
out, carrying the things they had stolen. They may have killed 
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some one for all I know! I tried to turn and hurry away but they 
had seen me and ran after me. One of them struck me with his 
knife. “This will close your mouth, Sancho!” he said, but I broke 
away from them and ran. I thought I might hide in the Ped- 
regal until they were gone but they have followed me all day 
like wolves. Ah, my poor wife and children, what will they do 
if Iam killed?” 

Tonio looked at the man. He felt that Sancho was telling the 
truth, and, risk or no risk, he must do what he could to help him. 

“Quick,” the boy said, “follow the crack in the lava and keep 
on this side of the bushes. You will soon be hidden. When you 
come to the next green pepper tree you will find behind the 
branches a little cave. I have often played there. I will come to- 
night with food. May you go in safety, Sefior.” 

The man called Sancho gave him one look of desperate grati- 
tude and, stooping low, ran off. Tonio had spent so much time 
alone that he was accustomed to depend upon himself. Like a 
general he glanced about. 

Vigilante? Vigilante would lie where he was until he gave 
the order. He would tell nothing. 

Nina? There was the danger. He seized the cup which the 
stranger had put down and hastily ran to the white goat and 
once more filled it. 

When the three men came over the top of the rise they found 
a boy making a toy goat from pepper twigs, a little girl with her 
face buried in a cup of milk, and a yellow dog lying beside them, 
looking up with a grow] of natural suspicion. 

“Be still, Vigilante!” the boy said, jumping up to his feet as 
though suddenly startled. “Good day, good day, Sefiores!” 

The little girl sat where she was, but fixed her large brown 
eyes on them in silence. Then she lifted her head and took an- 
other drink of milk. 


The leader of the men said, with attempted pleasantness, 
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“Good day, children!” He drew a penny from the pocket of 
his white trousers. 

“Have you seen any one about here this morning, boy?” he 
asked. Tonio looked as stupid as he could. 

“No, Sefiores!” he answered. “There is never any one here. 





TONIO LOOKED STUPID 


Although my father says that he once saw the ghosts battling 
up and down the Pedregal on a moonlight night. They were the 
ghosts of the Spaniards and the pagans. He said many had lost 
their heads or their arms and still they fought. It was a mighty 
sight my father says, but I have seen nothing, not even the head 
which rolls along the Pedregal and chases people like a dog. 
And they say there is a woman dressed in white—” 
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The man frowned and interrupted roughly. 

“We are not after a ghost, boy!” he said. “Have you seen a 
man, a living man here this morning, I say?” 

Tonio shook his head. 

“I never see any one,” he repeated stupidly. “Not even the 
ghosts that other people see. The woman, they say, was the 
bride of the great general, Cortez, who conquered the pagans—” 

Tonio knew that the longer he could hold the men in talk, 
the more chance Sancho would have of finding the cave, for 
surely these were the robbers who had been chasing Sancho. 
But now a second man with surly face and pointed mustaches 
said roughly, “Be still, there! You and your ghosts!” and turned 
to Nina. 

“Who was here a little while ago, my little angel?” he asked in 
a different voice, smiling at her. 

Nina stared at him solemnly, a circle of white milk around 
her mouth. 

“Where is he, little dove?” the robber went on softly. “Did 
he go this way? Did he go that way?” 

Nina smiled. She liked people. She raised her hand. It wavered. 
Was she going to point to the way the fugitive had taken? Tonio 
held his breath, but he did not dare make any interruption. 

Nina’s smile deepened. Her little pigtails came untied and 
swung out with the movement of her round black head. Her 
fat brown hand descended and seized upon a stick goat on the 
ground beside her. She held it out toward her new acquaintance. 

“I give you one, too, Sefior,” she said. “It is yours.” 

The man took the crude toy. He was baffled, but he had not 
given up. 

“Come along,” the third robber said suddenly. “We are wast- 
ing time.” 

But the others lingered. 

“She said, ‘I give you one, too.’ Now to whom has she given 
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another? Tell me that, if there has been no one here, not even a 
ghost?” 

Tonio thought quickly, and made an almost imperceptible 
motion with his hand, just enough to call attention to the toy 
he held, without seeming to call attention to it. 

“Tt’s the boy, idiot!” the leader exclaimed, falling into the trap. 
“She’s given him one.” 

But his companion was cleverer. 

“Where did he go, my jewel?” he begged, “the man with 
your little goat? This way or that way? Tell your uncle who 
loves you.” 

Nina stared at him with her round black eyes. Did she under- 
stand? Would she tell? Suddenly she clapped her hands and 
pointed straight up to the sun, and nodded her head. 

“That settles it!” the first robber declared, taking the other 
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THE MAN’S EYES WERE FIERCE AND THREATENING 


by the arm. “We have no time to waste asking riddles of babies.” 
He turned to Tonio and put his hands on his shoulders heavily. 
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“Look at me,” he commanded. 

Tonio looked into the man’s eyes. They were fierce and 
threatening. 

“If you lie to me, I shall kill you,” the robber shouted. “You 
understand that?” 

Tonio was very frightened. He began to tremble. 

“Yes, Sefior,” he whimpered, not daring to look away from 
the dreadful glance that held his. 

“Then for the last time, tell me who it was you saw this 
morning!” 

The cruel eyes seemed to read Tonio’s very soul. They 
pierced deep down into him. It was no use to lie to those eyes. 
They knew everything, before he said it. He was lost. They 
would kill him. He would never see the sky, or the goats, or 
Nina again. 

Vigilante had endured all he could endure. He had lain still 
while a stranger put his hands on his master’s shoulders, but now, 
in the manner of animals, he felt his master’s fear filling the air. 

This was not a thing that a good dog permitted. Vigilante 
crouched, growling deep in his throat. 

“Look out!” one of the robbers exclaimed. 

The eyes of the man who held Tonio wavered for a moment 
and then swung back. But the spell was broken. 

“Lie down, Vigilante!” Tonio shouted. “Lie down, dog!” 
He didn’t want any one to shoot Vigilante. He saw the dog 
subside again unwillingly. But now after the interruption he 
could meet those eyes again. 

“There has been no one here, Sefior,” he answered clearly. 
“There is never any one here.” 

“There has been no one here,” the man echoed, satisfied at 
last. “We will have to continue searching.” 

Nina, who had never changed her position, continued to 
stare at the men like a small self-satisfied owl. 
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Vigilante again growled warningly, in the back of his throat. 

“They are going,” thought Tonio triumphantly. “We have 
fooled them.” 

Then his heart sank. The three were indeed leaving, but they 
were going in the same direction which the hunted man had 
taken. 





(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 


ADVENTURE 


It’s one of those days 
When a blue wind blows 
And [like to go out 

And follow my nose. 


If I go by myself 

I go down the street 
Where the candy shop is 
For something to eat; 


But if Scrappy goes too, 

We take quite a jog— 
Cause you never go straight 
By the nose of a dog. 


—E.Luis McDonaLp 
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GOOD BOOKS—GOOD FRIENDS 
By Puyiuts FENNER 


Liz was reading At THE Back or THE Nortu WInD... 
“Why don’t you read something else for a change?” asked her 
sister. “You must know it by heart.” “That’s why I like it,” said 
Liz. When this old friend of hers was lost, Liz found strange 
adventures in THe Door In THE Coser by Josephine D. Bacon 
(Viking. $2). Book friends can take us queer places. 

Two hundred years ago children had only a few book friends 
and that is why John Newbery’s Juvenile Library meant so 
much to Jennifer. A Book ror JENNIFER by Alice Dalgliesh 
(Scribner. $2) is the story of Jennifer and her brothers and 
John Newbery and Mr. Johnson’s Cat and other interesting 
things. 

Augustus and his family arrive far south in their house boat 
(Aucustus Gores Soutu by Le Grand. Bobbs. $1.75) and 
Augustus meets Albert. They search for pirate treasure. “The 
thing for us to do is to be like pirates so we'll be able to think 
the way pirates do. Then we’ll know where we would bury 
treasure if we had one,” said Augustus. And so they became 
pirates and found a treasure. 
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“J don’t as a rule like Pirates much,” said Mrs. Dooley to the 
Captain. ““They cause such trouble and grief.” But THe PLeas- 
ANT Pirate by John Goodwind and Warren Chappell (Knopf. 
$2) was of a different sort. He actually took Mrs. Dooley and 
her children with him to Singapore. 

Everybody likes cowboys. Pam’s mother runs a ranch in 
Hawaii in Pam’s ParapisE Rancu by Armine von Tempski 
(Dodd. $2). Emily, a cousin from Boston, comes to visit and to 
Pam’s surprise proves herself a good sport. 

The author of Tennis SHoes, Noel Streatfeild, has written 
quite a different story, Tue Secret or THE Lopce (Random. 
$2). The Chandler children go to visit a strange uncle in Corn- 
wall and find that they are prisoners. How they discover the 
secret of the lodge and how they notify the police is an exciting 
story. 

Mystery, cowboys, and horses are all in Beapep BuckskIn by 
Grace and Olive Barnett (Oxford. $1.50). Stan and Louise find 
a piece of buckskin with a picture map on it. It leads them to a 
treasure and the solving of a mystery. 

Pepper Moon wanted a dog. His family didn’t. But when he 
brought home a water buffalo for a pet even his grandmother 
agreed a dog was better. (Pepper Moon by Esther Wood. 
Longmans. $1.50). 

Sam takes a twenty day trip in a stagecoach with his father. 
He sees strange sights, fights Indians and once even drives the 
stagecoach. He proves his right to a rifle in StacecoAcH SAM 
by Sanford Tousey (Doubleday. $1). 

“She isn’t a brother. She’s another sister,” said the mother to 
the six other girls. But Kersti had a way with her, as naughty as 
she was, and she persuaded St. Nicholas to give presents to bad 
children as well as good, in Kerst1 anp Saint NicHotas by 
Hilda van Stockum (Viking. $2). 

“I am proud of my mother and father and of their mothers 
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and fathers. And I am proud of the country they helped to 
build,” said Robert Lawson in THEY WERE STRONG AND Goop 
(Viking. $1.50). He tells in lovely pictures and words the story 
of his parents. It is like reading a lively history of our country. 

Another book of our own country is AMERICAN MoTHER 
Goose by Ray Wood (Stokes. $1.25). You'll find the old 
rhymes you have heard since you were born, and the rhymes 
your father knew. “Fishy, fishy in the brook,” “Starlight, star 
bright,” “Mother, may I go out to swim,” and many others. 

A book that combines the feeling of the old and new world 
is ABouT Betiamy by Elizabeth Borton de Trevino (Harper. 
$2). Bellamy (Belle Amie as her father had called her mother’s 
name) with a Russian violinist father and an understanding 
American mother, has an interesting and exciting life in Boston 
where her father plays in the Symphony and Bellamy has a 
secret. 

Vainamoinen, the prince of wizards, and Ilmarinen, mightiest 
of smithies, perform their wonders with magic runes in the new 
version of the Finnish hero story Heroes oF THE KALEVALA 
by Babette Deutsch (Messner. $2). 

“I want another funny book,” you say. Well, here it is. 
Don’t BiaME ME by Richard Hughes (Harper. $1.50) will 
tickle your sense of humor and put you in a good mood. Read 
about the king and queen who lived in a one-room palace with 
sixteen princes and princesses and what they did about it. Read 
about the wishing shells, magic matches, and all the rest. 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. O’Brien with a deep sigh, “I suppose 
you can expect any thing in America.” And so it was. Mr. Ole 
was one of the funniest things of all with his circus cart and his 
two monkeys, and he came to live next to the O’Briens in the 
wilderness in MisTER OLE by Richard Bennett (Doubleday. $2). 
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he Puzzlewtts $A 


The Puzzlewit children, Peter, Tom and Nancy, were spending the 
week-end with their cousins, Michael and Kate. They had been looking 
forward to it for months, and planning all the things they would do. 
But when they woke up on Saturday morning, it was pouring. 

“Just look at that sky,” grumbled Michael, pressing his nose against 
the windowpane. “It’s going to rain all day long.” 

For a little while they sat around feeling very gloomy. Nancy was 
the first to make a cheerful suggestion. 

“Let’s play a game,” she cried. “There’s one I have been wanting to 
try for a long time. You play it with bean bags.” 

“They’re easy to make,” Tom remarked. “At least, I’ve never made 
one, but I should think you’d just take two squares of cloth, sew up 
three sides, put in a handful of beans or cherry pits and sew up the 
fourth side. It sounds simple enough.” 

“It is,” said Nancy. “I'll make the bean bag, and you make the board.” 

“How do we make it?” asked Peter. 

“You get a piece of wood or heavy cardboard,” Nancy answered. 
“The bread board would do.” 

Kate shook her head. “Not with our mother, it wouldn’t.” 

“Oh, well, any board about that size. It has to be divided into six 
equal parts. You know, make a heavy line down the middle and two 
across, After that you write in the numbers, from one to six, one in each 
square. You can put them in order or mix them up. It doesn’t matter.” 

The boys got busy, and the board was ready before the bean bag was. 

“Now tell us how to play,” they cried. 

“It’s kind of like hopscotch, without the hopping,” Nancy explained. 
“You put a book under the top of the board so it slopes a little. Then 
we take turns throwing the bean bag, first at one, then at two, and so on. 
If we miss, or if the bean bag falls on a line, it’s the next one’s turn. To 
win, you have to go from one to six, and then back to one.” 

“Suppose you get up to four the first time, and then miss,” Peter said. 
“Do you have to begin at one again for your second turn?” 

“Oh, no,” Nancy answered. “You can go on and try five.” 

“Good,” cried Peter. “I like throwing games. Let’s start.” 
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He won the first game, and since he was the biggest, he agreed to 
stand a step farther away from the board than the others. 

“We'll make a mark,” he said, “one for me and one for the rest of 
you. But no creeping up on the board. You stay behind your line, and 
I'll stay behind mine.” 

After several games, Tom suggested they try some puzzles. “I have 
made up a charade,” he told the others. “It’s a word with three syllables. 
See if you can guess it.” And he read them this rhyme. 


My first is my father’s sister, 
Though he often calls her Jane, 

My second was used by Noah 
When it first began to rain, 

My third is a song that’s endless, 
Sung by the clock all day, 

And you'll find my whole 

At the old South Pole, 
If you get that far away. 


“I’m not much good at guessing,” said Michael. “But I can make up 
puzzles, too. While we are thinking about yours, you try this one, Tom. 
It’s a lot of Mother Goose rhymes rewritten. See how many you know.” 


Highbrow Nursery Rhymes 


1. Three young cats, who had been taught by their mother to keep 
their paws covered, were very much distressed one day to find that 
their gloves were missing. 

2. A man from our community, noted for his intelligence, injured 
his vision by leaping into the brambles. But being so intelligent, he re- 
peated the experiment, and in a remarkable way, regained his sight. 

3. My son is a curious fellow. He not only wears his socks to bed, but 
I often find him with one of his shoes on. 

4. An old physician upon a trip to a city in Massachusetts, walked 
into a pool that came clear up to his waist. He was so furious that he 
never went back there. 

5. On a very unpleasant day I came upon an old gentleman, well clad 
to keep out the rain. What was my surprise when, with a broad smile, 
he began to repeat “How do you do?” over and over again. 

6. Shall we sing, first about a small coin, then about a handful of 
grain, and lastly about two dozen birds covered with a layer of pastry? 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 53.) 
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HOW TO MAKE A PENGUIN 


You can carve a penguin for yourself in a way that’s easy and not 
expensive and lots of fun. All you need to begin with are a small pen- 
knife or kitchen knife, one or two orange sticks (such as are used in the 
care of the finger nails) and an ordinary bar of plain white soap. Soap- 
carving has become so popular that there is now a contest each year for 
both younger and older soap-sculptors. 

First cut off the outer surfaces of your bar of soap, removing the 
lettering and the raised edges. Be careful to take off as little as possible 
on the narrow sides, for you will need all the thickness of the soap for 
the body of the penguin. Then sketch on paper a full-size front view 
of the penguin. The paper should be the same size as the cake of soap, 
and the design should be placed so that it will be in the center of the 
soap when the paper is placed over it. Then place a sheet of pencil car- 
bon paper on the soap and your drawing on top of it, and trace the 
picture of the penguin on to the soap. (See Fig. 1.) 

Now you are ready to start cutting. Holding the knife as if you were 
peeling a potato, cut out the outline of the penguin about a quarter of 
an inch away from the tracing. (See Fig. 2.) Cut all the way through 
the bar of soap, so that you have the same outline, front and back. 

Next, outline all the more important lines. On the front view, outline 






































Figure 1 
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the dotted lines between the feet and cut out a wedge about a quarter 
of an inch deep, but do not cut all the way through the soap. Using the 
dotted lines on the top view, outline the head with the tip of the knife 
and cut straight down about one-half inch all the way around the head. 
Remove the extra soap carefully. Now, looking at the side view of the 
penguin, outline the profile of the head and the body and again remove 
the surplus soap. Outline the wings from this view, cutting about one- 
eighth of an inch deep, and cut away the surplus soap, Still using the 
side view, draw in the lines from the foot to the tail, about one-eighth 
of an inch deep. The figure is now all blocked out. (See Fig. 3.) 

Round out the figure by cutting around the corners and sharp 
edges where you have blocked it out. As you work, keep turning the 
soap around, following the outlines and removing the surplus soap. Do 
not work too long on one point, trying to finish that off before you 
smooth off the rest of the figure. 

‘Watch the high points and low points. The high points are those 
that jut out farthest from the surface of the soap; the low points are 
those farther in. On the penguin, the high points are the feet, the beak, 
the chest, on the front; the wings, on the side; and the tail, on the back. 
Carve gradually from the highest point to the lowest. 

If you shape your model slowly and keep turning it as you work, you 
can see that the penguin looks right from all sides. When you feel that 
it is about finished, you can smooth the rough surfaces with the edge 
of the knife. The details such as the eyes, the line of the beak and the 
fringe can be marked in with the orange stick. 

After you have finished your penguin, you may want to paint his coat 
or eyes. For this you can use India ink or water colors. (Fig. 4.) 
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Figure 2 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parabe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL THING 


A god-fairy came down to me 
She gave me wings 
So I could fly 
And no one could reach me 
I sat on a star. 
—Harriet Har, age 5 


TIGGARYE 


Tiggarye, the tiger, lived in the hot jungle, with his friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lion and Mr. and Mrs. Bear and Mr. and Mrs. Wolf and Mr. and 
Mrs. Alligator and the parrots and all the animals that live in the hot 
African jungle. This was why he had so many friends, because he was a 
very good tiger and never ate other animals and beasts. He just went 
along and hunted for breadcrumbs and he never touched anyone’s food, 
so every one came to see him. But there was another tiger that was very 
selfish, so that kept people away because they were afraid that the bad 
tiger would eat them up. One day a man came along and took the tiger 
for his pet. He said, “How come you are so thin?” and the tiger said, 
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“Because I only eat bread crumbs that are lying on the ground.” And 
the man took him to his house and he lived there ever after and he was 
happy ever after, too, and he didn’t starve any more from not having 
enough to eat. 


§2 


—ANNE Micov, age 6 


CHILDREN IN THE FIELDS 


Cock-a-doodle, cock-a-doodle-dee 

The rooster calls and calls at three; 

Where are you going, children? 
Going to the field. 

Bang, bang, bang, bang, bang, bang! 

Well, at last it is twelve. 

Take out your mule; drop your hoe; 

Away cross the fields, little fellows, go. 
Where are you going, children? 

Going to dinner. 


One o’clock, children, one hour has passed. 
Back to fields; start digging the grass. 
The sun’s a shining; the ground is hot, 
Be careful, bare foot, don’t stump your toe on a rock. 
Where are you going— 
Back to the field, children? 


It is cool now, cool all around 
Well, I guess it should be cool; the sun is gone down. 
Then drop your hoes quickly and run run fast down. 
Hurry, hurry, children, a snake might be in the grass. 
Where you going now, children? 
Back home again. 


Feed your animals, eat your supper, get your bath and off to bed; 
But folks, we are so tired we are almost out of our heads. 
Stop your grumbling, children, close your eyes and go to sleep, 
For you know you got to rise tomorrow at three. 
Why you work so hard, children? 
No wonder you are out of your heads. 
Well, we have to, people, to make some Bread. 
—Horace Gray, age 11 
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SCAT 


One day I went out shopping with Mother. 

It is always my job to see that our black cat “Scat” is always out of 
the house when we leave it. He is a new cat and likes to scratch and 
sharpen his claws on the furniture and pull the curtains, but we hope to 
break him of that habit pretty soon. 

However, I went out with Mother and we did a great deal of 
shopping that day. It was getting late, because I saw the city street 
lights were on when we got out of the store. 

I helped my Mother carry some of her bundles. Soon we came to our 
house. I could see from the outside, a tiny flicker of light. I said to 
Mother, “Look! Look! Did we leave the light on when we went out?” 

“No,” said Mother, “that is very strange. There is a light burning.” 

Suddenly we saw it go out, and then on again. 

I hoped that there were no unwelcome visitors. Never has anyone 
bothered us around this neighborhood. But who would put the light on? 

Mother went first. She stealthily put the key in the door, and opened 
it quickly, and peeped inside. To our surprise we saw our Scat coming 
to meet us. 

We entered the front room; the light in the little bridge lamp was 
still burning. Then Scat set himself in the chair underneath the lamp, 
and reached for the tassel that hangs on the bridge lamp. He pulled 
the tassel so hard that he shut off the light in the lamp. Then we knew 
who had been putting the light off and on, my little Scat, the cat. 

—Tommy MuIertTINEN, age 7 


THE DESERT 


Plow, plow through the hot and stormy weather 

On through the night of cold and icy winds. 

Rocks, rocks on either hand; no water on the land. 

Cooler, cooler gets the breeze as California we see. 

Water for the people riding, coolness on either hand. 

Go to sleep and do not worry; sing your song of burning sand. 
—JEANNE BAL, age 9 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


1. Antarctic. 2. Three little kittens; There was a man from our town; 
Diddle diddle dumpling; Dr. Foster; A misty moisty morning; Sing a 
song of sixpence. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Penguins are good letter writers. I get many fine letters from them 
and I know you do, too. If some of you old club members would like 
a new list of penguins in different parts of the country to whom you can 
write, just send me a stamped envelope with your address on it and you 
will get the list back by return mail. 

Winifred Shultz writes from Shipman, Illinois, that she likes to hear 
from other members. She also sends this idea for improving the maga- 
zine. “We could have a contest for the best jokes. We can ask other 
penguin club members what they think about this.” I am printing this 
because I want to know what you do think of Winifred’s idea. 


THE PUPPY 


I’m just a little puppy and good as good can be, 
And why they call me naughty, I’m sure I cannot see. 
I’ve only carried off one shoe and torn the baby’s hat, 
And chased the ducks and spilled the milk, 
There’s nothing bad in that. 
—Mary Miter, age 11 











—Puiip WEINSTEIN, age 13 
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BLUEBERRY 
} CORNERS } 


Written and drawn by 


$ A well-written and worth-while story { 
of a big, poor, but happy family in a 
New England village in the days of 4% 
one-room district schools, when rail- 
roads were new and Christmas was 
> not celebrated by “Meeting-House” 
folk. A story 10- to 12-year-olds will 
love. Text and pictures combine in a 
vivid and truthful picture of life in 
1840. $2.00 §$ 
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LOIS LENSKI 3 








. A. Stokes Co., New York~~ 
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The only book this year 
written and 
illustrated by 








KURT WIESE 


RABBITS’ 
REVENGE 


The hilarious picture-story of the way the 


rabbits outwit a cranky old man who is set 
on making himself a whole suit lined with 
rabbits’ fur. One of the most entertaining 
books that young America’s favorite artist- 
author has yet produced. Large size, printed 
in 2 colors, ages 4-7. .50 
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Notable Scribner matied 
for Boys and Girls 


A Book 
for 
Jennifer 


by Alice Dalgliesh 


A uniquely delightful story of children 
who buy their books at John Newbery’s 
first ‘‘juvenile library’’ in eighteenth- 
century London. Illustrated by Kath- 
erine Milhous, and cuts from eigh- 
teenth-century books. $2.00 





The Star Wish 


written and illustrated by 


Lois Maloy 
A richly atmospheric story of New Eng- 


land summer with pictures full of the 
feeling of the out-of-doors. $1.75 


Lovina 


written and illustrated by 


Katherine 
Milhous 


“Lovina is all Amishdom in a nut- 
shell,’’ writes Doctor Cornelius Wey- 
gandt of this beautifully illustrated 
story of a little Pennsylvania Dutch 
girl $1.50 


No Trouble AtAll 
by Paul Brown 
“*Trub”’ is a mischievous, endearing 


dog—a first-rate story with exceptional 
drawings. $1.50 


Simple, authentic biographies 
Boat Early 


Builder | Ameri- 
by Clara ean 

Ingram by Mildred 
Judson Sines 


The story of Rob- 
ert Fulton. Illus- The story of Paul 
trated by Arm- Revere. Illustrat- 
strong Sperry. ed by Henry S&S. 

$1.50 Gillette $1.50 





Charles Scribner’s Sons - New York 
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Illustration 
fromMR.OLE 
by Richard 
Bennett 








Fun and excitement for modern boys and 


girls—a list c )ks that would surely 
make someonc iknow very happy this 
Christmas! GLOUCESTER BOY By Rath and Richard Holberg. lus- 
trated in color by Richard Helberg. All the a seal of New 
: . ‘ England's fishing, ships, sea and gulls is in this story of a 
—— jams el Lay y- oS Ae. Pa songs = little Portuguese boy who wants to be a fisherman. By the 
Philadelphia before the Civil War learns to cherish her own Cae Cee Bee 
lain scoop bonnet more than the flowered bonnet and rust- 
ing silks of the little girl next door. Up to 10. $2.00 STAGECOACH SAM By Sznford Tousey. Llustrated in color 
by the author. Sam has a thrilling stagecoach ride from 
MISTER OLE By Richord Bennett. Ulustrated in full color by Missouri to the pe Rages a 7 a Indians attack, 
the author. Two small boys in the state of Washington long oo “og he a! Up Ws $1.00 the reward 
for friends to play with. Swedish Mr. Ole turns up to amuse eae mae ccrupon! Upto. $i. 
them with his monkeys and adventure stories. By the author : , 7 
of Shawnee and the Gander. Upto 10. $2.00 Do your Christmas shopping an easy way—in your own 
home—from the big new DOUBLEDAY JR. BOOKS CATA- 
BUTTONWOOD ISLAND By Lovinis R LOG! Just write your oame and address on a penny postcard 
Davis. Illustrated by Paul Brown. Accidental aod mail to 
discovery of an island gives the horse-loving 
Hardwicke children secret headquarters for a 
their riding club. And the club uncovers the JR. BOOKS, Doubleday, Doran 
mystery of ——- visits from an intruder. By 14 West 49th Street, Rockefeller Center 
the author of Hebby Horse Hill. Up to 13. $2.00 
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THE LITTLE TRAIN 
By Lois Lenski 


Engineer Small takes his little train on a successful 
journey. Pictures and story tell you just how he does 
this. $ .75 


MAUD FOR A DAY By Hugh Troy 


An amusing tale of a humble coal mine mule who saved the day 
for the Army team at the Army-Navy football game. $1.00 


BEADED BUCKSKIN 
By Grace and Olive Barnett 


An exciting mystery story of Montana. A boy and girl unravel a 
baffling problem. 


RIDDLE ME THIS 


By Frances Chrystie 
Pictures by Elizabeth Ripley 


A small book of riddles with amusing pic- 
tures and the answers printed in bright red. 
$ .50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York City 





















cA story of a little girl and a doll, 
both named 


DEBBY 


By SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON 


Ten-year-old Debby spends a happy 
year on the Texas Gulf Coast, finds new 
friends. Il. by Ninon MacKnight. $2.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














F. A. O. SCHWARZ 


Established 1862 





BRANCH STORES: 


Boston, Mass. Ardmore, Pa. 
Palm Beach and Miami Beach, Florida 
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For over seventy years we have been creating happiness for children . . . with fine toys, 
beautifully made . . . moderately priced. And it is our belief today, as it has always been, 
that a good toy is an intelligent contribution to a child’s development—and never an 
extravagance. 

















We know that the Schwarz toys you buy for your children will bring happiness to you 
all at Christmas . . . and throughout the year. 

Write today for our Christmas Toy Catalog. Over thirty tons of these catalogs are being 
sent out free this year—you should have your copy. 


F, A. O. SCHWARZ 
745 FirrH AvENUE, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Your catalog at once, please. 

















GOOD BOOKS 
GOOD FRIENDS 


Children become good companions 


through the good companionship of 
books. 


Your bookseller will gladly help you and 


your youngsters choose books for enter- 
tainment and enlightenment. 


CHILDREN’s Book WEEK 
November 10-16 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Members Everywhere 
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A PENGUIN 
POSTER 


for your room 


Big Penguins Little Penguins 
Swimming 
Diving 
Playing 
Strolling 
Eating 


Pictured in Colors 
by Wilfrid Bronson 
Size 17” by 1344” 


Any subscriber to Story Parade 
may get this free by sending five 


cents for mailing costs to 


STORY PARADE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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FREE to persons engaged in educational work 


The Council Against Intolerance In America is distributing its 
map—‘‘America, A Nation Of One People From Many Countries.” 
This large map, printed in 4 colors, shows in broad outline where 
Americans live, what they do, where they come from and what 
their religion is. It can be used alone or as visual aid to the Council’s 
*‘Manual against Intolerance.’’ Both are free of charge to persons in 
educational work. Teachers making requests must state their 
school; others in what educational work they are engaged. Copies 


COUNCIL AGAINST INTOLERANCE IN AMERICA 
Lincoln Building, New York City 












om LITTLE — GIRL OR BOY 


Here are some Books 


that you'll enjoy! 















CRETE 
For very GaP RUSTY, THE LITTLE RED DACHSHUND 
littl By Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu. Illus- 
ittle —- by anoty + iptpe Kirmse. rae hag A spe- ¢ 
H ial tu a very special little dog: a 
boys and girls pe ae ane exciting yb be a 
Ages 4-8 triumphant homecoming. 8 pictures in color, 


29 in black and white. $1.50. 











For slightly oF : SMOKY AND PINOCCHIO 


bi . By Helene Carter. This Persian cat was 
1gger ‘ : lonely as could be. Then one day, in a dark 
clothes-closet, he found—Pinocchio! And here’s 
what happened when they explored the apart- 


boys and girls 











ment together. 15 pictures in color, 17 in black 
Ages 5-8 J and white by the author. $1. 
ae an amet Er 
For  ( DAVID AND PATIENCE 
BIG By Edith Tallant. Ten-year-old David and his sister seek 
an See Seeman saree. neg yy — 
. ove the quaint customs of the Canadian Frenc ore an 
boys and girls the —— oa Ne — part = = — 
ks is center ack and white drawings by Dorothy 
Ages 8-12 Bayley. $2. 
“seme pe 








Bee ia THE WEATHER HOUSE PEOPLE 





° : By Marie McSwigan. Here's how Jeanie found out 
middle-sized what happened inside a little Swiss weather house. All about 
irls kind Kurt and Marie—their cow and their pet deer—and the 
g wicked duke who wanted their land for hunting. 4 color, 
Ages 5-10 11 black and white illus. by Dorothy Bayley. $1.50. 
i al 





For Gar TWO CHILDREN OF BRAZIL 








BIG By Rose Brown. Jungle witch doctors—wild ( 
tp nn cgay Ti ng a animals | 
° —and adventures no farther away. than your bac 
boys and girls a <anee a. end Eee. one over 
ack and white illustrations rmstron 

Ages 8-12 adh nag y 8 

RAE OL ARE ROAR 
GF THE SONS OF VULCAN (The Story of Metals) 
For real 


By Thomas Hibben. From ancient armor-makers, blacksmiths, alchem- 
BIG boys ists, right down to the inventors and pioneers in the great furnaces and 
mills of today. Mining, smelting, casting, forging — fused into a great 

Age 10—up adventure. 171 black and white pictures by the author. $2. 





Wherever books are sold 


newyork J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Phiteseronia 

















NEW BOOKS dy Young America’s 











favorite authors and illustrators! 


EDWARD MAC DOWELL and His 
Cabin in the Pines, by Opal Wheeler 
and Sybil Deucher. A notable biography 
of America’s greatly loved composer. De- 
lightfully illustrated by Mary ee 


CHILDREN OF THE FIERY MOUN- 
TAIN, written and illustrated in full color 
by Marion Cannon. This gay story of 
youthful adventure is set in the tropic 
splendor of Guatemala. $2.00 


WITHIN THE GATES OF OXFORD, 
written and illustrated by Eleanore Hubbard 
Wilson. A stirring tale of adventure in 
the England of Elizabeth and Raleigh. 
Bright dialogue, authentic historical back- 
ground, and gay illustrations. $2.00 


THEY SAILED AND SAILED, by 
Frances M. Fox. The world’s great ex- 
plorers—Marco Polo, Columbus, Magel- 
lan, Drake, Hudson, and many others, 
live again in these brave tales told with 
zest, and illustrated by Woodi Ishmael. 
$2.00 
THE FARAWAY TRAIL, by Charlie 
May Simon. An exciting tale of pioneer 
days and the settling of Arkansas. Illus- 
trated with sensitive appreciation by 
Howard Simon. $2. 


ALFRED, King of the English, by Carola 
Oman. The colorful and romantic story 
of King Alfred and his stirring times, 
drawn from original sources. There is no 
more absorbing story in all early English 
history. Illustrated by E. Boye Uden. $2.00 


These are but a few of the many fine books on our current publishing list 

which includes new stories by Inez Hogan, Rhoda Bacmeister, Marjorie Knight, 

Patricia Lynch—and new career and hobby books for older brothers and 
sisters. Write for our 1940 classified, descriptive guide to 


300 Fourth Avenue 


book selection. Free on request. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 





New York, N. Y. 














ou poesey LASSIE COME-HOME 


HE pride of a Yorkshireman is in his 

dog, and Sam Carraclough’s collie was 
thought the finest that had ever been bred 
in Greenall Bridge. 
The time came when Lassie had to be sold 
to provide for the Carracloughs. Her new 
ovruers took her to the North of Scotland, 
put her devotion continually urged her to 
return to the home she loved, and led Lassie 
into a long series of hardships and adventures. 


JOHN C ° WINSTON CO. 1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Eric Knight is the author of several very 
popular novels: THE FLYING YORK- 
SHIREMAN (A _ Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection), THE HAPPY LAND, and SONG 
ON YOUR BUGLES. 


Marguerite Kirmse is internationally famous 
for her etchings and drawings of dogs. 


At all bookstores. ........... $2.00 




















Books that will appeal to both boys and girls 


Sally and Andrew have a thrilling voyage 
THE FAIR AMERICAN 


By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


Hlustrated by Helen Sewell 
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The Fair A can. On boar 
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\ Sal ind her cousi! 
Andrew 
They had a thrilling voy 
age back to New England, 
and the children had great 
fun teaching the young ths Ba le te 
i 1 Be Pata (reeey ] 
Frenchman their America 
wavs! Ages 10-14 $2.06 


About a sugar plantation in the bayou country— 


COUSIN’S LUCK 
By Rose B. Knox 


Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee 


Down in the lovely sugar 
yuntry of Louisiana, 


NiCr COUSINS I1Ved 
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The Macmillan Company New York 





























HARPER BOOKS 


THE FABLES 


OF LA 
FONTAINE 


Translated by Margaret Wise Brown, Pictures by André Hellé 
Seventeen of La Fontaine’s best loved fables translated into simple and 
poetic prose by the author of Tue Notsy Book and WHEN THE Winp 
Brew. “An excellent selection.”—Virginia Kirkus. Pictures in four 
bright colors on every page. $1.50 





TOPSY 
TURVY 
CIRCUS 


By Georges Duplaix. Pictures by Tibor Gergley 
A hilarious story about what happened when the animals took over a 
little circus for one day and made the unhappy owners perform before 
astonished audiences. Pictures in full color on every page of the ex- 
traordinarily funny things that happened. $1.50 





APRIL’S 
KITTENS 


Story and Pictures by Clare Turlay Newberry 

“Easily the loveliest of Clare Newberry’s many lovely books . . . For 
kitten lovers of all ages.”—Lena Barksdale. There are four cats in this 
gay story about April who had to choose which one she would keep, 
for her father said theirs was a “one-cat apartment.” 23 exquisite pic- 
tures, with a duplicate of one of the nicest tipped in so that it may be 
removed for framing. $1.75 





DON’T 
BLAME 
ME! 


By Richard Hughes. Pictures by Fritz Eichenburg 

Eleven brilliant new stories for children. When Mr. Hughes’ THE 
Spwer’s Patace was published Anne Carroll Moore said: “Quite un- 
mistakably do these stories spring from . . . a mind as free of senti- 


mentality as it is sensitive to the beauty and high spirits of children.” 
Many pictures in black and white. $1.50 





THE 
OLD 
MAN 


By Hans Christian Andersen. Lithographs by Rojankovsky 

One of Andersen’s most amusing storie’, this is about the old man 
whose wife’s loving approval turned an otherwise foolish bargain into 
a fortune for them both. Rojankovsky’s stunning lithographs contain 
all the humor of the story. 12 full-pages in six colors and 12 pages in 
black and white. $0.75 





BRITTANY 
SUMMER 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





By Kathleen Coyle. Pictures by Richard Floethe 

“An exquisite book of sunshine and shadow, beauty and gaiety, telling 
of a visiting family and their native friends on a lov ely island of Brit- 
tany. ”_Tena Barksdale. Beautifully illustrated with 12 full-page pic- 


7 


tures in three colors. $2.00 


For FREE CATALOGUE write Dept. S. 


49 E. 33RD ST., NEW YORK 





